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sand-box, which he seemed to admire, and turned two or
three times over in his hand! * In nearly all places
where intercourse was at all admitted the people were
inveterate thieves. " It was hardly possible," writes Cook
of Easter Isle, "to keep any thing in our pockets, not
" even what themselves had sold us; for they would
" watch every opportunity to snatch it from us, so that
" we sometimes bought the same thing two or three times
" over, and after all dnd not get it." f

After the observations of Cook in his first and second
voyage, he might express a well-grounded hope that the
Southern hemisphere was sufficiently explored.^ There
still remained the task, however, of tracing through the
Northern the coast of Asia and America, where they ap-
proach each other in the direction of Behring's Strait,
and, if possible, effecting the converse of the North West
passage, from the Pacific, namely, into the Atlantic Ocean.
Thus would the circumnavigation of America be com-
pleted ; thus might a new track be opened to the trade
with China and Japan. With these views, and under
the King's continued patronage, another and final expedi-
tion was planned. All men felt that Cook was by far
the fittest person to conduct it, but all men felt likewise,
that after his past labours it ought not to be proposed to
him. He had been appointed to a lucrative command in
Greenwich Hospital, where he might pass the remainder
of his days in the enjoyment of well-earned ease and fame.
Nevertheless, his advice was anxiously sought on every
point, both in the framing of instructions and the choice
of a commander. At last, to decide these questions, he
was invited to a dinner at the house of Lord Sandwich,
the other guests being only Sir Hugh Palliser, a Lord,
and Mr. Stephens, the Secretary, of the Admiralty. In
the conversation which ensued, these gentlemen descanted
on the grandeur and dignity of the new design, and its
results to navigation and science; until at last Captain
Cook was so far wrought upon by their representations
of the importance of the voyage, that he started from his

* Second Voyage, vol. ii. p. 63.
f Ibid, voi i. p. 279.
J Ibid. vol. ii. p. 239.